CHAPTER I
THE ATLANTIC PROBLEM OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY
-<\HE effective discoveries of America and of the maritime passage to Asia, the discoveries which ushered in the modern period
.1 of world history by creating in turn colonial empires, oceanic trade, accumulations of capital, and the industrial revolution, were achieved by the men who dwelt on the Atlantic coastline of Christendom. These men, Portuguese, Spaniards, English, and French, performed with their own wits and muscles nearly all the work of discovery, although hi the first generation they owed much to the leadership of a handful of brilliant Italians, and for a century and more their efforts were backed by the academic thought of that advanced strip of central Europe which ran down from the North Sea through the Rhineland across the Alps to Rome. There were several lines of mental and material progress that converged to bring this maritime achievement to fruition in the late fifteenth century, and it is the purpose of this chapter to survey them briefly in turn and to show how they reacted upon one another.
The barbarian irruptions which overthrew the western Roman Empire almost obliterated in western Christendom that knowledge of world geography which the Roman civilization had acquired. For five centuries western Europe was confined much within itself, struggling hard to maintain its remnant of Christian culture against pagans from the north and Moslems from the south, and submitting to the blight of feudal tyranny as the only alternative to extinction. It was not a time conducive to mental progress, and what thought survived was predominantly religious, of the narrow kind that dealt more with the future life than with the wretched world around. In the Eastern Empire there was no cataclysmal breach with the ancient culture, but there also a steady decline took place. Constantinople survived, but its provinces had withered, and many had been lopped off. As in the west, religion dominated thought, and the geography of the ancient world lay neglected in the libraries, or was assimilated only by the Saracen pioneers who had at their backs, the wide sweep of the Indian Ocean wherein speculation and practice could combine. For eastern Christendom, as for western, it was a time of dosing rather than expanding frontiers, and geographical lore was at a discount. Consequently, although trade still survived in the Mediterranean, and even in the darkest hour men sailed from Marseilles or Venice to